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Tapping the Man Power in a Sales Organization ' 


By W. T. Hotumay, President 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohio 


ig HAS been claimed that some of the prehistoric animals disappeared 

from the world because they became so large that they could not move about 
sufficiently to feed themselves: they died of their own weight. Some pessi- 
mists have expressed the fear that, no matter what may be thc economies of 
business merger, consolidation and integration, our industrial enterprises will 
become so large and complicated that they too will become impracticable and 
will perish from their size. This possibility must concern not only business 
men but society as a whole, because the entire tendency of merger and con- 
solidation is toward such an industrialization of the entire social structure that 
the welfare of our American civilization is involved. 

Business leaders are recognizing that this is the most important problem 
of industry today, and that it is essentially a problem of management. The 
mechanical and physical side of industry is no longer of primary importance. 
The major problem of industry today is the human factor. 

Science has revolutionized the physical side of industry. Science, how- 
ever, has only begun to consider the human element. Mr. Edison has been 
reported as saying in a recent address at Detroit that, great as has been the 
effect upon industry of the contribution of science in regard to physical things, 
we may expect in the next fifty or seventy-five years an even greater and more 
revolutionary effect upon industry from the scientific study of man. 

The fundamental problem of management is to tap and coordinate as 
fully as possible the man power of the organization. I think it was Carlyle 
who said that each of us has untapped reservoirs of power. When we realize 
that we as individuals do not fully tap our own reservoirs of power and do 
not even know their extent, we can better understand the difficulty of the 
problem of management of a large organization. 

There are three steps in management control. First, there must be the 





1 Address delivered before the First Ohio Management Conference. 
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proper conception of plans by the major executives at the top. We must as- 
sume that this first step is taken with a reasonably high percentage of effi- 
ciency, because it is the condition precedent to efficient management. Sec- 
ondly, there must be the passing down of those plans through the junior ex- 
ecutives. Thirdly, there must be the execution of those plans by the rank 
and file of the organization. The intermediate executives are the conduits 
through which the plans must pass down and information as to the facts and 
conditions must return from the field of operations to the major executives. 
Without the knowledge of those facts and conditions no enlightened planning 
at the top can be had. One of the most serious problems of management is 
the dilution that occurs in those conduits. 

Assuming the proper conception of plans, the most important step in 
management is organization. Organization is not a matter of form but a 
matter of substance. I have seen business men who matured in simpler days, 
when their organization was small enough for them to contact with most of it, 
men who were utterly oblivious to the importance of organization form. They 
could understand the importance of organization and team play in a football 
game, but could not catch the application of that game to business. The mod- 
ern executive, however, realizes that, just as in football, the jurisdiction, re- 
sponsibilities and authorities of every man in a business organization must 
be clearly defined and understood. 

There is, of course, no hard and fast form of organization for any par- 
ticular kind of business. It must be worked out logically, and from time to 
time changed, to meet particular conditions. The important thing is that it 
be logical and that it be understood and observed. I have seen business or- 
ganizations in which the morale was very low, the essential cause of which was 
illogical organization. JI have seen business enterprises for which it would 
have been practically impossible to draw an organization chart because of 
overlapping jurisdictions and criss-crossing responsibilities. I have seen the 
effects of confusion and discouragement upon junior executives from having 
several bosses. I have seen the jealousies that arise from overlapping juris- 
dictions. While practicing law, I once asked an executive of a client how 
many bosses he had, and he counted twelve! Manifestly, we cannot get very 
far in tapping man power without logical organization. 

After logical organization is defined and understood, the people in the 
organization must learn to act in accordance with the organization form. If 
in a logically organized institution the heads of departments, for example, 
step outside of their jurisdictions and attempt to give orders in another de- 
partment, confusion and jealousy inevitably result. By-passing of any kind, 
whether between or within departments, inevitably makes for low morale and 
inefficiency. I remember a football play, the purpose of which was to put 
two men against one, in which play the end dove in to take the guard’s place. 
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The guard knew that the end was coming and therefore the play worked. If 
he had not known, the play would not have worked and there would have been 
discord. Oftentimes an executive is tempted to do himself, or send a special 
man to do, something that lies within the jurisdiction of a subordinate. If 
he does so without cooperating with the subordinate, however, the latter will 
soon react as that football guard would have done had he not known the end 
was coming into his position. Organization form does not have to be in- 
flexible, but if any change has to be made temporarily for a special occasion, 
it is apparent that it is of the utmost importance that the people affected be 
advised and understand. 

A proper accounting and statistical system is necessary even for the hu- 
man side of management control. Figures must be broken down so as to 
show the results of the various steps made by the personnel. Criticisms of the 
costs of a given department are bad for morale if they are based on account- 
ing which does not accurately give the whole picture. Machines are now 
making possible analyses of figures which can be very helpful in the matter 
of morale by giving clearer guides to the personnel and clearer judgments of 
the results of their efforts. 


An Essential of Efficient Management 


Training of men in the fundamentals of their jobs is recognized as one of 
the essentials of efficient management. A very elaborate system of training 
schools has been developed by many of our larger corporations. One of the 
most important needs of industry today is training schools for executives. 
Our universities are beginning to work upon that matter, and business man- 
agement is becoming so much like a profession that we may look for more and 
more young men preparing as carefully for a business career as they have 
done for the professions of law and medicine. Business organizations them- 
selves, however, probably will have to develop schools for the training of their 
present and future executives, and in all such training undoubtedly the study 
of psychology will have a prominent part. 

The matter of compensation, of course, is of great importance in tapping 
man power. I am inclined to think, however, that the importance of the in- 
dividual pay check has been exaggerated. Certainly the question of tapping 
an employee’s capacities cannot be solved by the pay check alone. We have all 
seen men who were over-paid for their positions yet were drawing upon very 
little of their powers; and, on the other hand, we have seen organizations of 
men operating at such an intensity of enthusiasm and energy that no amount 
of money could have drawn further upon their capacities. Compensation can 
help or hurt morale, but it is not the entire solution. 

I think you will agree that the essential thing in the matter of com- 
pensation is that there shall be reasonable justice under all the circum- 
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stances. One of the most demoralizing influences can be the failure to con- 
sider relativity in payrolls. Job analyses and wage classifications are 
necessary if a payroll is not eventually to become like a crazy quilt in the 
matter of relativity. Constant effort must be made to reward according 
to effort and contribution to the enterprise, and to this end recurring sur- 
veys have to be made. The margin between minimum and maximum of a 
wage classification, where a minimum and maximum classification is used, 
should not be so wide as to destroy the significance of the classification, 
but it should be wide enough to give opportunity to allow for varying cir- 
cumstances, and it is necessary from time to time to examine whether the 
executives in control are keeping interested in their men and using the 
margin of latitude for the reward of merit. 

It has been my observation that if a large concern does not follow some 
such rational attitude toward compensation, it inevitably will get to the 
point some day where serious inefficiency will cause an embarrassing situa- 
tion. Any concern which relies upon any system of automatic increases of 
salary or seniority advancement will inevitably find itself some day in a 
situation where inefficient men are in positions beyond their capacities, with 
salaries beyond their due, and efficient men are under-paid and working 
below their capacities because of their discouragement. 

I know of a large western concern which found itself in that situation. 
As a solution it classified its jobs and took the stand that a position ranked 
a certain range of pay and that if an individual, because of his lack of 
capacity, did not rank that pay, he could not have that position. A mini- 
mum scale of salaries for the different types of salesmen was established, 
which was above the salaries of many of the men in the respective classes, 
and it was found that numerous men already in those positions did not 
rank on their own ability the minimum scale of pay. Much embarrass- 
ment resulted from having to eliminate or demote such men, many of whom 
had had many years of service; and to relieve this embarrassment a system 
of dismissal bonus had to be established. The result in a comparatively 
short time, however, was that by the increase in the minimum pay for the 
job and the selection of men who individually rated that pay, the total pay- 
roll was substantially reduced and greater sales were secured. 

Believing that it constitutes the most accurate measure of contribution 
to the enterprise, some concerns rely entirely upon the commission form of 
compensation to salesmen. In many businesses, however, that form of 
compensation is impracticable. The commission form of compensation 
does not usually give to a salesman the sense of security that he needs; and 
it sometimes results in his taking such a short run point of view that in his 
anxiety to get immediate results he neglects the long run development of 
his territory. On the other hand, the flat salary, especially when the re- 
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cipient has reached the maximum of his classification, may fail to give him 
incentive for unusual effort. It is, of course, because of the dilemma of 
these two extremes that quota and bonus systems have been adopted. 

Various employees’ benefit plans, such as sick benefits, group insurance and 
pensions have been found by many organizations to improve morale. I have 
heard it questioned whether sick benefits and pension plans tend to make em- 
ployees improvident. Perhaps it is partly in an effort to counteract any such 
tendency, as well as to improve morale, that many such concerns also have 
established stock purchase and savings plans. 

There is an important feature in connection with pension plans which com- 
panies recognize as they grow older. After a corporation reaches a certain 
age, the problem of the older worker becomes acute not merely because of the 
humanitarian view but because inefficiency will result from too old a personnel. 
A pension plan, especially for executives, operates to lift the cork out of the 
bottle, as it were, so as to relieve the pressure of younger energy, enabling 
younger men to come into positions of proper responsibility as their ability 
and experience justify it. 

I have been mentioning some of the mechanical tools, as it were, which 
have been devised by management for the development of man power. Many 
of the larger corporations have established a special functional department, 
operating directly under the president, which is charged with the responsibility 
of handling these tools. Various names have been given to such a department, 
notably, the Personnel Department or the Industrial Relations Department. 
My own company calls such department its Department of Organization and 
Management. I think the best title which I have heard is Coordinating 
Department. 

Such a department, although originally conceived of in connection with 
labor troubles in manufacturing and mechanical operations, can be of even 
greater value in the Sales Department. It can serve a much wider and more 
intangible function than merely handling the mechanics of personnel. If the 
management at the top is sincerely interested in the human equation in business, 
such a department can be its alter ego in checking up on the operations of 
business to see how the human element is functioning. Line executives, no 
matter how interested they may be in the matter of personnel, are so over- 
whelmed with their production work that they cannot give sufficient time to 
the consideration of the human element. In a large organization, I believe, 
there is a real need of a functional department which has nothing else to do 
but consider this most important element in industry. 

No matter how much machinery we may build up for the promotion of 
efficiency and the development of personnel, the success of its use must be 
conditioned by the spirit in which the problem is approached and handled. 
Little success can be hoped for if the problem of the human equation in in- 
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dustry is approached by executives who think solely in terms of commodities. 
If a business institution has sufficient economic power, it can make an ap- 
parent success for perhaps a good many years under the management of 
commodity-minded major executives, if they make sound economic decisions. 
Its profits, however, to a certain extent will be liquidating profits, for the in- 
efficiency resulting from the neglect of the human element eventually will 
result in diminution of its economic power. A football team of brawn and 
weight, well coached but without a fighting spirit, will probably defeat weaker 
teams, even though the latter have a better fighting spirit, but sooner or later 
it will go down to defeat before a team of equal strength that has a fighting 
spirit. 

In my personal observation, there has been a gradual changing of the 
point of view of executives toward their subordinates. As a young man work- 
ing in summer vacations for a large corporation, and as a practicing attorney 
for twenty years contacting with numerous business concerns, my impression 
of the old fashioned executive was that he had a rather snobbish attitude 
toward his subordinates. I remember one very large and old corporation for 
which I worked as a youngster, in which almost every executive had a title 
and seemed engrossed in stamping on the fingers of the man below him on 
the ladder in retaliation for the punishment which he was receiving from the 
man above. As a lawyer standing on the outside of organizations which I 
represented, I came to be the confidante of a good many junior executives 
who gave me their impressions of the men above them. Sometimes I used 
to think that the principal job of a junior executive was to manage his boss, 
and yet, at the same time, I would see some of these same junior executives 
treating their subordinates with the same lack of understanding which they 
received from above. In large organizations I observed no uniformity of 
policy among executives as to the handling of their men. In one department 
there would be a manager who was interested in his men, and the men under 
him advanced and prospered. In another department I would see a manager 
who was autocratic and not interested in his men, and under him I would 
find spiritless, inefficient men who did not advance, because the right type of 
man would not stay under such an executive. 

Incidentally, I should like to say, my experience as a lawyer, in being 
the confidante of junior executives who wished to tell someone their troubles, 
brought to my attention the necessity of industry furnishing for its people 
some sort of a confessional. This impression has been confirmed by the re- 
ports which I have received from the personnel men in my own company. A 
considerable part of the time of these men, scattered through the organization, 
is taken by men coming to them just to get something off their chests. Usually 
they have no complaint to make; perhaps something in their personal lives or 
in their association with fellow workers is troubling them, or perhaps they 
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just want to release a safety valve and talk. Modern city life does not give 
the outlets of gossip and conversation which the simpler life of the past used 
to give, and industry will have to supply that deficiency. 

The mental state of employees is of the utmost importance in the matter 
of efficiency. We have learned that the human being is not like a slot ma- 
chine: You cannot put a coin of the going rate of pay in the slot and expect 
to get whatever is inside the machine for that pay. In the matter of fatigue 
alone, for example, research in industrial plants has shown that the production 
of routine workers goes up and down with the fatigue poisoning of the blood, 
and that by proper rest periods the fatigue curve can be lowered and the 
production curve can be raised and kept fairly uniform. It also has been 
found that the mental condition of the worker can affect the fatigue poison- 
ing curve and consequently the production curve. The mental state of even 
the routine worker affects his production as well as his own happiness. 

This research work also confirms the suggestion which I have made as to 
the need of a confessional. Its conclusion is that the mental state of the 
workers under observation, and consequently their production curve, are im- 
proved by reason of the repeated interviews which accompany the experi- 
ment. The art of interview becomes developed by the observer. He speaks 
to the workers from time to time and thus gives them a chance to talk. Men 
hesitate to talk to line officers, but they will talk to people in functional posi- 
tion, such as personnel men, and in this respect the special functional depart- 
ment to which I have referred can be of great value in management. 

In the last analysis, however, the success of management will have to de- 
pend upon the line executives, and part of the training which such executives 
undoubtedly will receive in the future will be that their conduct must always 
be accompanied by thought of what its effect will be upon the mental state 
of their associates and subordinates. 

This is especially necessary in a sales department. Salesmen cannot be 
watched. They must furnish their own motive power. Upon their mental 
state will depend how well they tap their reservoirs of power. Mere orders 
are not enough. They must be sold on the idea and be permitted to express 
their point of view. Time and again I have seen an unsound marketing policy 
caused by the sales managers in the field not being given a fair hearing above. 
Bad morale, as well as a sales mistake, was the result. A manager does not 
have all the brains in his department! 

Modern management recognizes that its salesmen must be more than 
mere mercenaries. If salesmen are to get anywhere near tapping thir reserve 
powers, they must be enthusiastic, and to be enthusiastic they must believe in 
their organization. That requires not merely their belief in the integrity of 
the institution and the quality of its products, but the reaction that they are 
working for a human insitution that is interested in them as human beings. 
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One of the greatest incentives is pride in the team and the feeling that one is 
playing a real part in the team. A feeling of significance to one’s work is 
quite as important a force as the pay check. 

My conclusion as a lawyer, living in the midst of strife, is that the funda- 
mental cause of most of the unhappy disputes and discords of life is not 
malevolence but stupidity, largely the stupidity of failing to appreciate the 
effects of one’s own conduct upon others. This lack of psychological insight 
is the fundamental friction which reduces efficiency of management, and it is 
because of this fact that the solution of the general problem of management 
lies along the road of scientific study of man. 


Impressions of Industrial Japan 


By Lian M. Grtpretu, President, Gilbreth, Inc.* 
and Vice-President, American Management Association 


ov a recent visit to Japan made for the purpose of attending the 

World Engineering Congress I had a chance to visit a steel mill, a tabi 
factory where the socks of Japan are made, a porcelain factory, a match fac- 
tory, a thermometer factory, to see some of the processes of making cloisonné 
and to watch mechanics of many kinds at work at their trades in small shops 
or on building projects. 

Layout, machinery and work processes in the steel mill were so similar 
to what one sees in this country that it was difficult to imagine one was really 
in Japan. My own observation confirmed Dr. Schlessinger’s that there were 
more workers to every job than one sees in this country or in Europe. Every- 
thing was in a surprising state of tidiness inside and out the plant especially 
as I was not on one of the typical plant visits but was the only guest. The 
engineer who took me through, who was the consultant, explained that much 
had been done to simplify work processes and increase output. Here as in 
all plants I visited criticisms and suggestions were asked for eagerly and ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly. It was typical that when the advantages of an inten- 
sive study of shovelling to be built up on the work of Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Gilbreth was outlined the immediate response was a decision to make this at 
once and a promise to put a little tablet on the completed installation saying 
that it was a result of the suggestion. It is impossible in part of an afternoon 
at a plant to get an intensive knowledge of management or production 
methods. I had a feeling here, however, as in all the large plants I visited, 
that the procedure was rather from the individual work place and work 
method up to the general routing, planning, etc., than from the general to the 
particular. 

My visit to the Tabi Factory near Osaka was also only a half day’s visit 
with time out for a talk for the three thousand women and a short conference 


* Delegate of the American Management Association to the World Engineering Congress. 
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with the management before and after my trip through the plant. It was 
typical of all these Japanese industries that there was no absentee manage- 
ment. One met the chief men from the president of the company down and 
while, no doubt, that we were foreign guests and belonged to an engineering 
group gave greater assurance that we should meet such men, their intimate 
acquaintance with the problems of their industry proved that they spent much 
time in it. This did not mean that there was no sharp line of demarkation 
between the white collar job and the overall job, but that at any rate if sug- 
gestions were made and thought valuable they could immediately receive the 
necessary approval and be put through. 

Most of my time at the Tabi factory was spent in the department where 
the stitching was done. Here the machines were of late American models, 
excellently suited to the work and well kept up. The consultant in charge had 
made a long and intense study of motion economy and was very proud oi 
the fact that this installation was as complete and typical an example of mo- 
tion study as he could make it. He had supplemented his short first-hand ob- 
servations of motion study installations in America and Europe by an inten- 
sive study of the literature. He was eager to hear of recent developments in 
this field and I felt more than ever sorry that because of pressure of work on 
everyone in the motion study field the literature is far behind the most recent 
practice. This means that material on the circular work place, skills, satis- 
factions, etc., has not as yet been available for Japanese use. 

I noticed much variation in the speed and efficiency with which the work 
was done by the individual workers, but of course that is usual in this country 
also for we have everywhere the problem of helping the mediocre to more 
nearly approximate the methods of the best. I noted too as with us the need 
to make it clear that speed is not synonymous with efficiency. The con- 
sultant is a psychologist, however, which means that the human element will 
always be considered insofar as this is possible. I was not able in this or in 
other factories to see the full swing of the working day of the workers much 
less of the twenty-four-hour day. I did see something of the recreation facil- 
ities and those for eating. They seemed admirable. The procedure of the 
visit to this factory was like that of them all, a welcome from the chief execu- 
tive, tea and a request for impressions and criticisms. A glimpse of a few of 
the group activities or the places where they were held, then a talk, running 
anywhere from ten minutes to an hour including the translation, then a trip 
through the plant or those parts of it thought by them especially interesting 
or which I had asked to see, then more tea, the criticisms and comments on 
them, one or more gifts or souvenirs, and the formal farewell. All this con- 
sumed so much time and effort on the part of the hosts that one left hoping 
they might find it all in some way profitable. 

The owner of the porcelain factory is not only a keen man with a knowl- 
edge of both production and distribution, but a pioneer in industrial thinking 
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with a fine philosophy of work, such as one meets very seldom. The instal- 
lation of management reflects great credit both upon him and upon his con- 
sultant. They are very proud of the motion study which has been done in 
their plant and of the results. I was reminded of progressive factories in 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Italy and other countries of Europe, when 
I saw the detailed instruction card at the work places and realized how these 
foreign students of motion study had actually done the things we had preached 
but had not always found our own people willing to practice. 

Here again the individual work place and method had been studied first 
and the routing is now to be considered. There are some difficult problems, 
such as endeavoring to preserve the old skills while at the same time intro- 
ducing wherever possible new machines, tools, and devices. There is also 
the problem with expanding export trade of finding out and satisfying for- 
eign taste. I feel that here as in other places we are not always furnishing a 
good model for Japan who therefore gets the idea that we like cheap, highly- 
colored merchandise rather than the more artistic and more expensive type 
made in the older days. It will be a shame if mass production and modern 
methods bring with them a loss of beauty of design and of finish and loss in 
craftsmanship. 

The trip through the match factory was made not so much to study the 
industrial processes as to see some specific installations of the consultant. It 
was most interesting to hear him describe the work before and after he had 
made his changes. I was surprised to see so much of the work still being done 
by workers seated on the floor, but of course it is not possible to compare the 
fatigue they get from that posture with that that our workers would get from 
it since they have been accustomed all their lives to doing without chairs. 
There was much interesting machinery in this factory but the problem of 
technological unemployment does not yet seem to be an important one. The 
ease and rapidity with which a hand process has become a machine process is 
typical of what one may expect to see in Japan. The hand workers seem to 
shift to machine tending jobs and one sees the same beautiful graceful and 
effective motions. These are even more evident of course in the cloisonné 
work, the carving, the embroidery and all of the hand crafts. 

On Yokohama Day our entire party saw the shipyard and a silk condi- 
tioning plant. In the former I was specially impressed with the efficient tool- 
room always a test place to observe. In the latter I noticed the spotless com- 
fortable and appropriate work-kimono worn by the women, the high standard 
of the testing equipment and technic and the excellent method of conducting 
us through the plant and making our visit a highly educational experience. 
At this conditioning plant silk from all over the empire is tested which in- 
sures quality of product and maintenance of the highest standards for export. 

I had excellent opportunities to visit two of the largest department stores 
in Tokyo as one of my friends was a consultant in one and I had a letter of 
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introduction to the manager of another. In both I found the technic of selling 
and of meeting the needs and tastes of the customer very highly developed. I 
found planning departments and did not see a training department, though I 
was told such existed. The motions of handling the most merchandise were 
a model which anyone might copy to advantage. I was specially impressed 
with the testing department in one of the stores where textiles were subjected 
to the most careful inspection and the most drastic treatment before they were 
sold. I was informed that food was tested in a similar fashion. The ar- 
rangement of stock was very attractive, though I suspect that stock control, 
as we understand it, is not very consistently practiced. It was rather difficult 
to get the experiences and reactions of a typical customer, partly because of 
language difficulties, but mostly because I went through the store and shopped 
with the manager as a guide. The few times that I shopped on my own were 
more satisfactory as human element studies than because of the amount of 
merchandise acquired. There was great interest in pictures of counters, fit- 
tings and displays which I had brought from this country and in anything 
that I could tell them of new practice here and the same open-mindedness to- 
wards suggestions which I had found in the production there. 

I was greatly impressed with the efficiency of the banks which I visited 
which so closely copy best accepted bank customs in this country that only 
an expert could note the differences. Here as in the stores and factories and 
in fact in all the industrial business and other places where community life 
goes on all through Japan, we found the most exquisite and patient courtesy. 
The same thing can be said of the waiters and other personal attendants, and 
of the personnel on the railroads and other means of transportation. I had 
thought at first that this was a special procedure intended as a welcome to 
our World Engineering Congress group, but after the sessions were over and 
I spent a week in Tokyo going everywhere, even into the slums, with and one 
of the common people, I found the same courtesy to me and to each other. 

As to physical conditions in Japan as they effect industry the problem 
of light and of eye fatigue still needs much attention. Electricity is avail- 
able everywhere, so there is adequate light, but as too often with us, little 
consideration of glare caused by high finish on machinery, sharp contrasts, 
like black and white, etc. Many of the products still made require undue eye 
strain, so does much of the testing and inspection. Careful eye examinations, 
glasses when necessary and magnifying glasses can do a great deal. As with 
us problems of heat and cold, moisture, noise, dirt or lint, vibration, etc., need 
more consideration. The problem of moisture is a specially serious one. As 
Japan has a great deal of rain and a hatred of flying dust, streets and shops 
are sprinkled often and all too thoroughly between showers. Everywhere I 
saw an attempt to make the worker not only efficient but comfortable in his 
surroundings and as soon as we furnish a good example, this will be copied. 

As for physical traits of the worker, in size he is still small, but each 
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generation will be taller with the new and excellent physical régime laid out. 
The American manufacturer should, however, remember the smaller size of 
the Japanese as compared with our worker and make machinery and equip- 
ment accordingly. The strength, agility, dexterity, sense acuity and endurance 
of the workers are wonderful. The posture of course is affected not only by 
the restricting clothing, but by the custom of sitting on the ground. All these 
things must be remembered when advising fatigue eliminating methods and 
devices like the use of chairs, standing part of the time and sitting part of 
the time, rest periods, the circular work place, etc. Even sleep, food and ex- 
ercise must be thought through in terms of need, availability and satisfaction. 

It is very difficult to get any information as to the amount of mental 
ability needed for any job. Tests are under way and these will doubtless re- 
sult both in vocational guidance and pre-occupational training. Where the 
consultants are at work we find training on the job, and a high degree of spe- 
cialization. In one factory at least I found an appreciation of the need for 
de-specialization, and girls being trained to move comfortably from one type 
of work to another all through a large and varied department. 

As for emotional traits I should say that my observations rate the Jap- 
anese very highly. I saw everywhere control and nervous stability even on 
jobs which would have made clear any lack; patience, endurance, coopera- 
tion, friendliness toward fellow-workers, the management, the observer, guest, 
were everywhere apparent. 

As for the handling of forms or papers and the handling of men. Here 
again we must think through the needs of the situation and the changes to be 
made if we are to meet them. Standardization is essential and this of course 
is based on investigation and research. As soon as the Japanese realized that 
the handling of materials, machines, money, paper and men are problems for 
research, that they cannot expect to copy anyone’s methods, but must state 
and solve their own problems, this will be done. 

All the trends we note, prove this. It must be remembered that this is 
distinctly an interim period for Japan. They are only fifty years old indus- 
trially. They have accomplished much by a whole-hearted acceptance of the 
idea that in order to succeed they must be like the great world powers. To be 
like them meant to copy and they have done this as far and as fast as they 
could. Now they realize that the important thing is to measure and they are 
doing such research as no one who has not been there realizes. With this re- 
search and the application of the results to the solution of their problems will 
certainly come rapid progress. Especially as increasingly the real fundamental 
causes for successes or failures are invested. 

We can help most by educating them when they desire it, but especially 
by educating ourselves so that we can be better examples. We can demon- 
strate, illustrate, cooperate and be patient. If we do all these we shall have in 
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Japan a nation whom we all may be proud to do business with. Even with- 
out our cooperation she is bound to come to the fore, but for our own sake, as 
well as hers, it is important that we preserve that friendliness which at pres- 
ent exists and which the World Engineering Congress did much to increase. 


The Technique of Arousing and Maintaining the 
Interest of Foremen and Workers in Plans 
of Employee Representation 


By Juttan J. Aresty and Gorpon S. MILLER 


MetuHops Usep To AROUSE THE INTEREST OF THE FOREMEN AND EMPLOYEES 
WHueEn INSTALLING A PLAN oF EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 


IHE methods used to arouse the interest of foremen and workers when 
the plan is installed, can be classified under a few headings. This point is 
illustrated by the following chart, which shows the experience of the com- 
panies which answered the questionnaires upon which this paper is based.? 


MetHops Usep to AROUSE THE INTEREST OF THE FOREMEN WHEN PLAN oF EMPLOYEE 
REPRESENTATION IS INSTALLED. 








‘ ’ Foremen Protection of 
Method Foremen . — Participation Foremen’s 
Used Meetings — in the Plan Authority 
Number 
of 55 52 15 8 
Companies 

















MeEtHops Usep To AROUSE THE INTEREST OF THE WoRKERS WHEN PLAN oF EMPLOYEE 
REPRESENTATION Is INSTALLED. 
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1The information obtained from this source was supplemented with more detailed data obtained 
through a more intimate study of seven plans of Employee Representation being operated by companies 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. In all, the representation plans of 125 companies employing about three- 
quarters of a million workers have been studied. The investigation was made under supervision of 
Assistant Professor W. E. Fisher, of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. : " 

The writers wish to take this opportunity to acknowledge with thanks the cooperation and aid 
offered by the numerous company officials to whom their inquiries were addressed. 
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This paper will now proceed along the following lines: 


I. A discussion of the methods used to arouse the interest of the 
foremen. 


II. A discussion of methods used to arouse the interest of the workers. 


III. Essential elements and principles to be considered when installing a 
plan of Employee Representation. 


THE FoREMEN 


Foremen‘s Meetings 


The most widely used method to arouse the foremen’s interest is by use 
of foremen’s meetings. Fifty-five companies have used this method in an 
effort to present the merits of the plan to the foremen. There is, however, 
considrable difference in the technique used by the companies, in these 
meetings. 

Many companies use the following method: An executive interested in 
the plan calls the foremen together, and then points out the advantages that 
might accrue from a plan of Employee Representation to everyone concerned. 

Some firms consider it good policy to educate the foremen, for a period 
of weeks, on proper labor relations procedure, before a plan of Employee Re- 
presentation is introduced. During the course of instruction, an attempt is 
made to show the foremen the weaknesses of the present system of labor rela- 
tions. The ability of Employee Representation to overcome these disad- 
vantages is then stressed. Other firms call the foremen and department heads 
together, in a series of meetings, to discuss the plan from various angles, in 
an effort to develop a favorable frame of mind on the part of the supervisory 
force before actually putting the plan in operation. 

A few firms who have modern production courses for their supervisory 
forces spent a few weeks of the course discussing labor problems and their 
solution. Employee Representation was inevitably introduced as a solution and 
after some discussion, its practical value recognized. 

A firm in Iowa used the following method with great success: They 
first explained the plan in detail, by means of small meetings, to a limited 
number of executives. After they were thoroughly grounded in the idea, 
these same executives led a group of foremen’s meetings (each group being 
limited in size) over a period of weeks, until the foremen were also sold on 
the idea. 

A number of small plants have attempted to arouse the foremen’s inter- 
est by calling a mass meeting of foremen and workers, at which time the 
plan was explained. Some executives consider it good policy to speak to each 
foreman privately, and thus get his support of the plan. It is claimed that 
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such a procedure impresses the foremen with the importance of the plan and 
they more readily agree to support it. 

The wide use of forernen’s meetings, as a means of arousing their inter- 
est, makes it clearly evident that in the past it has been considered as a prac- 
tical method. As the Industrial Relations director of a large Western refining 
company phrases it: 


“T would strongly urge anyone who contemplates installing such a plan at least to 
hold a series of meetings with foremen and department heads to discuss the plan from 
various angles in an effort to develop a favorable frame of mind on the part of every- 
body toward it, before actually putting it into operation. This should be the minimum 
of effort made to sel! the supervisory group on the plan.” 


Executive Order 


While the questionnaires showed that fifty-two firms used an executive 
order as a means of introducing the plan, it is the writers’ belief that in reality 
a much larger number of firms have used this method. Technically speaking 
it should not be classified as a means of arousing the foremen’s interest. In 
reality it does not arouse his interest by a natural process. The foreman is 
forced, by the desire to keep his position, to accept the dictum from executive 
officers, whether or not he is in favor of it. 

The wide use of this method in introducing plans is to be regretted be- 
cause it fails to take into consideration the great factor of the human element. 
People naturally view with suspicion things which are thrust upon them. Be- 
cause they have not been consulted, they probably do not understand the plan, 
and it is quite likely that they will never enthusiastically support it. 

The routine followed when an executive order is used is practically uni- 
form. An announcement, under an executive signature, notifies the foremen 
of the new policy of the firm, and reminds them of their duties under the 
new arrangement. 

Men in a supervisory capacity are usually of a higher intellectual calibre 
than the average workman. They therefore resent, even more than the 
worker, any procedure taken by management which demands that they accept 
a proposal which they may not even understand. 


Foremen Participation in the Plan 


A number of companies have discovered that it is possible to arouse the 
foremen’s interest by actually assigning to them tasks, either in drawing up 
or in the operation of the plan of Employee Representation. 

There are some phases of this method which should be pointed out. Some 
plants deem it good policy to appoint a group of foremen to discuss the ad- 
visability of introducing Employee Representation in that company. Other 
plants appoint some foremen to serve on the temporary committee which is 
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drawing up the plan. Then again there are a group of plants, that promise 
the foremen sufficient representation in the Councils to protect their inter- 
ests properly. 


Protection of Foremen’s Authority 


Eight firms have attempted to gain foremen support for the plan by assur- 
ing the foremen that there were no provisions in the plan which would inter- 
fere with their duties, especially those along disciplinary lines. This is an 
important thought to bear in mind, when a plan of Employee Representation 
is being introduced. Too often the foremen form a hostile group, because 
they fear that the employee representatives will encroach upon their powers. 
If management will assure the foremen at the outset that such will not be the 


case, then they will have overcome one of the greatest obstacles to the success- 
ful functioning of the plan. 


Miscellaneous Methods 


A method used by a number of companies is to ask the foremen to en- 
dorse the plan, before it is introduced. This method may, or may not have 
any real significance in arousing interest, because it is possible that the fore- 
men will endorse the plan, because management desires such procedure. One 
firm has successfully aroused the foremen’s interest by visits to other plants 
to see Employee Representation in actual operation. 


Ture WorKERS 
Executive Order 


Many firms have installed Employee Representation by means of an ex- 
ecutive order which announces the plan to employees. The survey shows that 
fifty-three firms made use of this method in introducing the plan. The dis- 
advantages of this method are obvious, and have already been discussed in 
the preceding section. There is little doubt, but that many plans have failed 
in the past because they have been thrust upon the workers. If the plan is 
to be regarded by the rank and file of the workers, as something more than a 
tool of management, some other methods of introduction must be used. In- 
troduction of a plan by executive order fails to take into consideration the 


psychological and emotional factors which often spell the success or failure 
of a plan. 


Mass ‘Meetings 


Fifty-one companies have used some form of group meeting in an attempt 
to arouse the workers’ interest when a plan of Employee Representation is 
introduced. The most popular form of meetings is that in which the entire 
working force is called together and addressed by an executive. At these 
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meetings, often called on company time, an important executive or the per- 
sonnel manager, discusses the advantages that will accrue to the workers, as 
a result of Employee Representation. 

Many companies deem it most advisable to call departmental meetings, 
because they feel that it is easier to discuss the matter with smaller groups. 
These meetings are addressed by either a foreman, or company executive, or 
the personnel manager. Some firms include the foremen and workers in 
the same meeting, thus eliminating a separate explanation of the plan to the 
foremen. 

A company on the Pacific Coast first had a series of small meetings at 
which time material on Employee Representation was read and discussed. A 
few weeks later, the workers were all called together in a large mass meeting 
to discuss the advisability of giving the plan a trial. 

In reality there is not much difference between the different types of 
mass meetings but there is considerable variance in the manner in which they 
are conducted. Some companies use these meetings to first educate the work- 
ers to the real meaning and possibilities of Employee Representation. Other 
companies simply call a mass meeting to notify the workers that such and 
such a plan will go into effect on a certain date. A number of companies 
first explained Employee Representation to their workers and then asked them 
if they cared to proceed further. 

The procedure followed by a large company in the Middle West is illus- 
trative of the general trend: 


“The workers were gathered on company time at a large mass meeting of 100 
percent of our personnel and were addressed by our President and other executives 
explaining the plan. They were asked whether they wanted to go ahead and give it a 
try. After a second explanation they voted to proceed and see how it would work out.” 


Use of Plant Papers, Bulletin Boards, Announcements 


Forty-two companies have mentioned the use of some type of notice in 
introducing the plan. Because of its educational value, this method is used 
very extensively by firms introducing Employee Representation. In fact it is 
hard to conceive of any firm which does not make use of some such method of 
publicity at some time or other. 

Plant papers are a very popular medium for the dissemination of litera- 
ture bearing on Employee Representation. Before a plan is introduced, some 
companies will feature the advantages of this new method of employer-em- 
ployee relationship. The paper may feature in a number of issues the ex- 
perience of other companies, or it may contain some editorials expressing the 
need for such procedure in that particular plant. 

Bulletins and announcements are primarily used to notify the workers 
that the plan will go into effect at a later date and that the election of rep- 
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resentatives will be held in the near future. These bulletins, and announce- 
ments, are all inherently the same. Some are very brief and simply explain 
the new company policy while others describe the reasons for the new policy. 

One company has used a rather unique method along these lines. It has 


sent the workers a series of letters, to their homes, attempting to arouse their 
interest by this more personal contact. 


Adoption of Plan by Popular Vote 


By asking the workers to adopt a plan by popular vote, the managements 
of twenty-two companies have hoped to arouse interest on their part. This 
method, to a limited degree, attempts to give the workers the impression that 
they at least have been consulted, and that the plan has not been forced upon 
them. The prime disadvantage of this method is that the vote of the workers 
does not, in some cases, represent their real feeling in the matter. 

It appears to the writers that in the last analysis the value of this method 
depends on the way in which it is used. For example, if a vote for adoption 
or rejection is taken by secret ballot, then it is likely that the results will be 
indicative of opinion in the plant. If, on the other hand, the workers are 
asked to signify their approval before the scrutinizing eyes of their superiors, 


then it is possible that the results may be tinted with a slight degree of both 
fear and coercion. 


Election of Workers to Discuss Advisability of a Plan 


Twenty companies have asked their workers to appoint some of their 
leaders to serve on a committee to decide whether there was need for a plan 
of Employee Representation in that particular plant. Some companies used 
joint committees of management and employees to study this matter, while 
other companies used separate committees of employees and foremen. 

After the committee decided that it was to the best interests of all con- 
cerned to introduce a plan of Employee Representation into the organiza- 
tion, some companies then asked the workers to appoint a committee which 
would aid in drawing up the provisions of the plan. In a number of cases, 
the personnel of both committees has been the same. 


Miscellaneous Methods 


It is interesting to note that many companies have first aroused the inter- 
est of a number of the outstanding leaders among the workers. After these 
workers were convinced that a representation plan had possibilities they 
assisted materially in arousing the interest of their fellow workers. 

Three companies have reported that they really had no problem in arous- 
ing the workers’ interest because the workers themselves asked for a plan 
of Employee Representation. Two companies maintain that the wide powers 
which their plans gave to the workers were sufficient to arouse their interest. 
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One company writes: 


“It may be wise to add that the greatest appeal to the workers was, first, that they 
could have a voice in the general operating management of the plant through their 
representatives and through the foremen, and second, on the basis of increased efficiency, 
and through greater economies in the use of material, better earnings should be guar- 


anteed to the company, and that as a result all workers could share in the better condition 
of the company.” 


Two companies introduced other management features along with the 
plan of Employee Representation in an attempt to arouse interest. One firm 
installed a benefit plan for the workers, while another ran a waste reduction 
campaign. Several firms guaranteed their workers that all matters of inter- 
est to the workers might be brought up for discussion at the meetings. A 
large number of firms promised fair treatment for the demands of all the re- 
presentatives, regardless of how radical they might be. 

Some firms claim that the interest of the workers in the plan was aroused 
by the attendance at some of the early meetings of the president of the com- 
pany. One firm maintains that the first election for representatives was so 
spirited that it helped greatly to arouse the workers’ interest. 

A Philadelphia firm sent a group of its workers to study a successfully 
operated plan of representation in Boston. These workers were very much 
impressed with the advantages of a representation plan, and the report which 
they made to their fellow workers was so enthusiastic that it was a relatively 
easy matter to arouse the interest of their fellow employees. 


EssENTIAL ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES TO BE CONSIDERED WHEN INSTALLING 
A PLAN oF EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 


If management is to introduce Employee Representation successfully it 
must keep one thought constantly in mind, namely, that the interest of the 
foremen and the workers cannot be neglected. Interest must be developed 
slowly and naturally. If there is a need for Employee Representation in the 
plant, then by the use of proper educational methods the interest of all the 
parties concerned can be naturally developed. 

Foremen’s meetings can be used very advantageously, as an educational 
tool. If the company has an organized foremen’s class which convenes at 
regular intervals, then it may be advisable that a number of these meetings 
be set aside for the discussion of labor relations problems. If.the company 
has no organized foremen’s group, it may be advisable to call a series of 
meetings for the purpose of discussing the possibilities of Employee Repre- 
sentation. Incidentally, the groups at these meetings should be limited to 
about fifteen foremen. It is advisable to place an important executive in 
charge of the meetings, as that will add considerable prestige to the group. 
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A procedure highly recommended by some officials is for management 
to take a few trusted foremen into its confidence, and discuss in an informal 
manner the possibilities of Employee Representation with them in the hope 
that their interest may lead them to request greater consideration of the 
subject at the next meeting. These foremen would then suggest that a com- 
mittee be formed to make a study of Employee Representation and to report 
its findings at a future meeting. 

A committee that has properly investigated the problem is likely to bring 
in a report recommending Employee Representation as a solution of the labor 
problem facing the company. After the report has been approved by the 
group, the official in charge of the course is to suggest that if management 
and the workers care to proceed further with the foremen’s recommendations, 
then a committee will be formed, consisting of foremen, workers, and manage- 
ment, to draw up the provisions of a plan which would most satisfactorily 
meet the labor problems of the company. 

One more step must be taken, in order to prove management’s sincerity. 
No plan of Employee Representation is to be placed into operation unless 
three-fourths of the foremen give their approval. 

The principles to be used in arousing the workers’ interest should follow 
the same lines as those used for the foremen. A number of departmental or 
group meetings may be called for the purpose of explaining the principles of 
Employee Representation to the workers. The foremen and executives should 
attempt to talk over with some of the outstanding workers the merits of the 
plan. Plant papers, and bulletins may also be used, in a concerted attempt to 
show the workers that other firms have found in Employee Representation a 
more satisfactory method of solving labor problems. After this educational 
campaign has gone on for some time, a meeting of the workers may be called 
for the purpose of asking them whether or not they desire to elect a committee 
from their group, which should either report on the advisability of introduc- 
ing a plan, or else actually draw up the provisions of a workable plan. 

This Committee is to be aided by management in every possible way. All 
the available literature on the subject should be placed at its disposal. Trips 
may be arranged so that they may be able to study some of the successful 
plans in the locality. An important executive of the company should guide 
the work of this committee, in order to give it added prestige. He may address 
the committee on several occasions in order to further impress them with 
the advantages of Employee Representation. 

When the committee reports its findings to the workers, the latter should 
be given an opportunity to decide by popular vote whether or not they want 
a plan of Employee Representation or whether they care to amend the plan 
proposed by the committee. If the workers approve of the plan, then elec- 
tions for the first representatives should be held at a near date. 
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In summary, there are two main thoughts underlying the above discus- 
sion. First, by the use of proper educational methods the foremen and work- 
ers must be shown that more effective labor relations may be established than 
those used at present. Secondly, the foremen and workers must desire that 
a plan of Employee Representation be introduced. When such is the case, 
one has solved the huge problem of arousing the foremen’s and workers’ 
interest when such a plan is being introduced. It also insures, to a great ex- 
tent, the continuance of their interest a long time after the plan has gone into 
effect. Both parties will do all in their power to see that the plan is success- 
ful, because in it they have the pride of ownership. The plan is theirs—of 
their own creation—therefore it must not fail. 


Metuops Usep To MAINTAIN INTEREST OF THE FOREMEN AND EMPLOYEES 


The Foremen 


Before proceeding with a discussion of the methods being used to main- 
tain the interest of the foremen in the Employee Representation plans, it is 
important to note that of the 125 companies which reported that plans were 
being operated by them, 20 reported that no methods were used to maintain 
the interest of the foremen. Various reasons were given, some of the com- 
panies reporting there was no need for methods while others reported that 
the dearth of such technique was due to the apathy of the management. The 
various measures used to maintain interest are grouped under a number of 
major headings. 


Dissemination of Information: By Meetings 


Twelve of the reporting companies have provided for foremen’s meet- 
ings during the course of which Employee Representation is discussed from 
the viewpoint of the supervisor. In many cases, foremen’s clubs have been 
organized, and regular meetings of the clubs are held, separate of course, 
from the meetings of the representation group. The discussion of the re- 
presentation plan might well have a permanent place on the program of each 
meeting. The meetings provide an opportunity to review critically the work 
of the representation group and to straighten out any matters that might 
have arisen and which cause conflict between the Employee Representatives 
and the foremen. It often happens that such matters can be better attended 
to among the foremen themselves than they could be at a representation 
meeting. 

Foremen’s conferences are held periodically by thirteen of the reporting 
companies. During the course of these conferences, Employee Representation 
is discussed along with other topics of interest to foremen. The conferences, 
of course, vary in type. Occasionally the foremen of several companies meet 
at one conference and outside speakers are obtained to address the meeting. 
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The opportunity for constructive discussion of Employee Representation is 
here self-evident. 

In almost any plan of Employee Representation, there is always the pos- 
sibility of conflict between the Employee Representatives and the foremen, 
even though the foremen themselves serve on the committees as representa- 
tives of management. Conflict leads to the loss of interest on the part of the 
foremen. Five of the companies which give no representation to foremen 
have reported that this difficulty has been circumvented by the holding of 
periodic meetings between foremen and Employee Representatives. Other 
companies require the foremen to obtain personal interviews with the Em- 
ployee Representatives in order to straighten out any matters of conflict 
which may have arisen. 

Sixteen companies reported that a thorough discussion of Employee Rep- 
resentation is included in the curricula of the foremen’s training courses 
offered by the companies. Undoubtedly, when a company operates a re- 
presentation plan and also a foremen’s training course, an excellent opportunity 
is at hand to inculcate the principles of representation in the minds of the 


foremen. 
By Publicity 


Various forms of publicity are used in a large number of companies to 
disseminate information regarding Employee Representation and thus main- 
tain the interest of the foremen and workers. Twenty companies reported 


that their plant magazines, pamphlets and similar publications are used to sup- 


port the representation plans. Ten other companies have plant newspapers 
and eighteen use bulletin board announcements. Two companies have 
annual reviews of the work of the representation body published in attractive 
form. All these methods of publicity will be discussed more in detail in the 
section devoted to the workers. 


Required Participation 


Many of the reporting companies have devised means of obtaining the 
active participation of the foremen in the representation plans. This par- 
ticipation, in itself, will maintain the interest of the foremen. 

Twenty-nine companies reported that their executives insist on the fore- 
men taking part in the work of the representation group. Eight of these 
definitely make the foremen responsible for the success of the plan. It is, 
then, an integral part of the foreman’s job to see that the plan operates suc- 
cessfully. It is his duty to see that the workers are kept interested and that 
beneficial results are obtained from the operation of the plan. Thus the 
problem of maintaining the foremen’s interest becomes negligible. 

Careful selection of foremen with due regard to the welfare of the Em- 
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ployee Representation plan is cited by six companies as the reason for the fore- 
men’s interest in the plans. Eighteen other companies report that their execu- 
tives take advantage of close personal contact with the foremen to manipulate 
tactfully the foremen’s opinions in regard to the representation plan. In using 
this method of consultation, it is essential that the executives interview their 
men in the right spirit. 

Ten companies reported that they took advantage of the fact that the 
organization of the representation group was decentralized in order to place 
foremen on committees and sub-committees and in this way require their 
participation. 


Activities Connected with Representation Group 


Almost half of the reporting companies mentioned various welfare and 
social activities sponsored by or otherwise connected with the representation 
group, as being important sources of foremen interest. Because all those com- 
panies which reported these activities as sources of foremen interest use them 
also to maintain the interest of the workers, the activities will not be dis- 
cussed here but will be examined in detail in the section of this report dealing 
with the maintaining of workers’ interest. { 


Miscellaneous Methods 


Eighteen companies reported that because the operation of the representa- 
tion plans made for more efficient production, the interest of the formen was 
constantly maintained. The job of the foreman, it was pointed out, is to 
foster and promote better methods of production; the operation of the repre- 
sentation plan has been proved to be an important method of realizing greater 
efficiency ; it is therefore incumbent on the foremen to take an active interest 
in the work of the plan. One company reported that the foremen, working 
on a bonus basis, have found that these bonuses have increased because of 
new production methods evolved in representation meetings. 

Twelve companies stated that the wide scope of their representation plans 
and the dominant position given them in the organization of the companies 
insures the interest of the foremen and other officials. The efficiency with 
which the plan itself is operated, and the quick results obtained from it, is 
the chief cause of foremen-interest mentioned by nine other companies. 

Still another means of maintaining the interest of the foremen was cited 
by four companies. Questions originating among the workers for discussion 
at the representation meetings are taken first to the foremen who review 
them before allowing them to pass to the representation group. In this way, 
the foremen are kept constantly in touch with the activities of the representa- 
tion group, even though they may not be serving as members of the group. 
The weakness of this latter method appears to be patent. In no way does 
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it seem to be in accord with prevalent thought on Employee Representation, 


precluding as it does the workers’ opportunity for free, unhampered 
expression. 


THE WorKERS 


While the interest and cooperation of the foremen and other officials 
of a plant are undoubtedly essentials of any successful representation plan, 
the active interest of all the workers is even more vital to the welfare of the 
plan. 

That most of the representation organizations owe their continued ex- 
istence partly to a definite technique that has been devised to keep up the 
workers’ interest is apparent from a study of the 125 statements which form 
the basis for this report. Of the twenty companies which reported that they 
were using no methods, the large majority stated that certain features of their 
plans made methods of interest-maintenance unnecessary, while the rest re- 
ported that the lack of technique was due to apathy on the part of management. 

As in the case of the foremen, the methods being used to maintain the 
interest of the employees divide themselves naturally into groups, each of 
which will be briefly discussed. 


The Dissemination of Information: By Publicity 


Adequate publicity is cited by numerous companies as one of the most 
practical means of maintaining the interest of the workers in the representa- 
tion plans. Plant magazines, plant papers, booklets and pamphlets issued by 
the company, are used to bring the matter of representation home to the work- 
ers in many cases. One large Western organization states that the trade 
journal, issued monthly by a central organization and distributed not only to 
the employees of the organization but to the dealers and customers as well, and 
which contains articles regarding the work of the Employee Representation 
plan, has proven one of the most potent factors in the maintenance of interest. 
A company in Chicago isues a booklet entitled, “Questions and Answers on 
the Operation of Plan of Employees’ Representation,” which is distributed to 
all the employees and which contains all the necessary information presented 
in a novel and readable form. Still another company publishes a verbatim 
report of every meeting held and distributes this report to all the workers. 

Twenty-five companies reported that information regarding the work of 
the Employee Representation group is published in bulletin form and posted 
on bulletin boards in the plants. Undoubtedly bulletins are necessary in many 
cases, but in the opinions of officials interviewed when not supplemented by 
other means of publicity they are liable to be found ineffective. Very often 
they are not read by the large majority of workers, and never do they get into 
the workers’ homes. 
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Two of the reporting companies state that they annually publish in a 
very atractive form a review of the year’s work and accomplishments of the 
Employee Representation body. These reviews are distributed among the 
workers and almost always are read by the other members of the workers’ 
families. New interest in the plan is thus instilled in the workers. 

A novel form of publicity and one which fits well into the constant pro- 
gram of education which should be carried on by every company that oper- 
ates a representation plan, is one reported by a company in the Middle West. 
Moving pictures are exhibited to the workers in order to show the methods 
used by and the work done by the representation body. 

Another means of disseminating information regarding the Employee 
Representation plans and at the same time rejuvenating the active interest of 
the workers, is that of calling mass meetings of all the employees to discuss the 
results being obtained by the representation plan. This method is used by 
four companies. 

Nine companies reported that information regarding the representation 
plans is disseminated among the workers by personal contact with the repre- 
sentatives. It is the duty of the representatives to interview their individual 
constituents regularly in order to obtain ideas and to ascertain the desires of 
the workers. While this method may appear to be one that is a part of every 
representation plan, cases were found in which the representatives never 
discuss with their electors the work of the plans. 


Activities Connected With Representation Group 


The actual work of the representation plan, together with its accom- 
plishments, is of course in itself the greatest motive power for employee inter- 
est. As will be seen, a very large number of activities of various types, have 
been added to the regular work of the 125 Employee Representation plans. 
Regardless of their individual values, all of these activities involve work and 
action, and work and action will usually promote interest. 

For three of the reporting companies, the problem of maintenance of 
workers’ interest is practically non-existent, owing to the all-embracing scope 
of the plan. In these three companies the representation group does all or a 
very large part of the executive work of the company itself. In one of the 
three companies the representation group is the controlling head of the firm, 
while in the other two companies, practically all business matters of im- 
portance go through the hands of the representation committeemen. In these 
last two companies, the constitution of the plans gives the committees juris- 
diction over all matters affecting the employees and this jurisdiction has been 
interpreted in the broadest possible sense. In all three companies, the work- 
ers have representation on the board of directors, and also own stock in the 
companies, 
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While it cannot be argued that the plan just mentioned can be practicably 
applied to all companies having representation plans, there is no evidence to 
show that it has been a failure in these three reporting companies. On the 
contrary, these three plans are among the outstanding examples of Employee 
Representation in the United States. 

Somewhat similar to the method just discussed is another which has been 
adopted by fourteen of the reporting companies—that of bringing to the 
representation body the important executive problems with which the man- 
agement is daily faced. It is self-evident that the degree to which this method 
is applied varies with the individual companies. Some of these companies 
present such problems to the representation group simply to give that body 
something with which to occupy its time, while others have the practical solu- 
tion of the problems in mind. A few companies refer to this method as a 
successful means of serving both ends. 

One company reported that part of the duty of the elected representa- 
tives of the employees is to act as plant inspectors. This method undoubtedly 
merits attention. The representatives are made responsible for checking up 
on all production conditions and for reporting bad conditions of safety, sani- 
tation, light and similar plant factors. Many amplifications of the idea are 
possible. 

The representation groups of three more of the reporting companies 
are connected with the companies’ employment departments, and in one case 
the representation group has the power to veto applications for employment. 

The Employee Representation groups have been found to be well suited for 
the administration of various welfare activities within the companies. Em- 
ployees are manifestly interested in welfare work which materially benefits 
them. The advantages accruing from the connection of the representation 
plan and these other activities have been noted by at least half of the reporting 
companies. In some cases, the representation group simply reviews the work 
being done in one or more of the activities, while in other cases, special sub- 
committees of the representation body actually administer the activities. The 
following list is an indication of the type of work being done by the representa- 
tion groups: 


Work done by Representation body No. of Co’s. 
os ii iieceeenieeerreenesneetseeneieneee 5 
ee Ne ccc hdcphbehbhenederereecsncnnenbawadin 7 
I coi eireeereneateeteeseeerrerseenereneente 13 
GE OE I oes 25d ra divas esis spnslendin niomesineearecanmuiaaene 3 
Other welfare work, such as cooperative buying, cooperative stores, 

death benefits, birth benefits, pension plans, etc. .............. 40 


Some thirty six companies reported that numerous and varied social, 
recreational, athletic and musical events are sponsored by the representation 
groups from time to time and help materially in maintaining the interest of 
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the employees. Many of the organizations have their own bands and orchestras, 
and one representation group in Boston sponsors a musical comedy which is 


a popular public event in that city, and the proceeds from which help in 
financing the plan. 


Consultation With Management 


In practically all the outstanding plans of Employee Representation, 
members of management other than the management representatives take an 
active and constant part in the work of the plans. It goes without saying 
that unless the executives are interested and unless they can conclusively 
demonstrate the sincerity of that interest in one form or another, the employees 
ca.inot be expected to maintain their own active interest. 

One of the most effective means of participation by the executives, 
and one that is cited by three companies, is that of the daily personal interview. 
Companies report that each of their higher executives is requested to inter- 
view at least one worker each day, in order to keep in touch with the work 
of the representation plan and the attitude of the working force toward it. 
Naturally, there are other advantages and other good results obtained from 
these interviews. The effect on the worker is that, among other things, he 
realizes the importance of the representation plan and the real spirit behind it. 

Two of the companies reported that they maintained special field staffs 
of personal officers who visit the various representation groups which, in these 
two cases, are geographically scattered, and who interview the employees in 
regard to the work of the plan. 

A large company in the Middle West—one which has large units scattered 
throughout the Middle Western and Southwestern states—reports that all of 
its executives, including the entire membership of the board of directors, 
makes an annual visit, together, to each of the representation units. A 
banquet is held and all of the employees have the opportunity of talking to the 
executives on a more or less even footing. 

Seven companies reported that their executives make special efforts to 
determine who are the leading workers in the plants and to get these men to 
work for the best interests of the representation plan. 

Executives who are not designated management representatives some- 
times attend meetings of the representation bodies and often give talks to 
the representatives on such subjects as the status of the company, or on some 
particular problem with which the company is faced. In doings so, the 
executives have personal contact with the representatives. This method is 
mentioned by nine of the reporting companies. Thirteen other companies 
report that their executives periodically send letters to the workers assuring 
them of the interest of the company management in the representation plan, 
or use some similar method of demonstrating the managements interest. 

One company reported a rather unique plan of instilling the personal 
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element into the work of the representation plan, and at the same time 
providing a source of great interest to the workers’ representatives. In- 
dividual employees who are otherwise valuable members of the working force 
often constitute embarrassing problems for management, for any one of a 
dozen or more reasons. The management of this company, whenever the 
situation permits, presents these problems to the representation group for 


solution or suggestions. Thus an important personnel function is assumed 
by the representation body. 


Miscellaneous Methods 


The provision of a definite, pre-arranged program for each meeting has 
been found to be highly advantageous to the welfare of the representation 
plans, according to three of the reporting companies. These companies have 
“question committees” which review the suggested topics for discussion and 
eliminate those which would not be of general interest. If these committees 
can be made to function efficiently, every meeting of the group could be made 
interesting to the representatives and other workers. 

A company in Philadelphia devised a ballot, by means of which the Em- 
ployee Representatives indicated their first, second and third choices as to 
what types of subjects they preferred to discuss. It might be interesting to 
note that the class of subjects most preferred were “subjects relating to 
economics such as the cost of living, the changing status of the American 
worker, installment buying, growth of American industry, the tariff, etc.” 

In order to acquaint the newly employed workers with the representation 
plan, one company in the middle west has special meetings for this class of 
employees. During the meetings the employees meet their representatives and 
the work of the plan is explained to them. 

Many companies have found it advantageous to provide some type of 
insignia for the representatives in the plant. Three of the companies re- 
ported that metal badges are presented to the elected representatives and are 
worn in order to let the other workers know who the representatives are. 
Five other companies reported that the names of the representatives are 
conspicuously posted in each department. 

Sixteen of the reporting companies gave as the chief reason for the 
interest shown by the workers in the representation plans, the fact that 
absolute freedom of expression is permitted in the meetings. 

Using various methods, the management of three companies attempt 
to inculcate the spirit of a lodge or a fraternity into the representation body. 
In one case the representation group is called “the lodge” while in the others 
the constitution calls for the initiation of new members, application blanks 
and similar devices. One representation group has a women’s auxiliary unit 
which meets at the same time that the men’s group does and which is com- 
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posed of the wives of Employee Representatives. In this case, the company 
is one which employs only men, and the meetings are held on the workers’ 
time in the evening. 

One of the companies has devoted an entire building to the representation 
group, the building being at the disposal of the group for all meetings, social 
events, and other purposes. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE 
OPERATION OF A PLAN OF EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 


In the foregoing study of the technique being used by approximately 125 
companies to maintain the active interest of the foremen and workers in their 
plans of Employee Representation, the facts were established that most of the 
companies have recognized the significance of the problem and that by far 
the large majority of them have devised certain methods of meeting this 
particular problem. 

There have been mentioned over twenty methods which are being used 
by companies to insure the constant interest of foremen and other plant 
officials in the plans of representation. There have also been mentioned over 
forty methods used by companies to maintain the interest of the workers 
in the representation plans. It would be manifestly unwise for an observer 
knowing nothing of the peculiar conditions and situations existing in each 
of the 125 companies, to attempt to evaluate the methods which have been 
cited. However, it cannot be doubted that there are certain essential elements 
and principles which must be considered in the operation of almost any exist- 
ing plan of Employee Representation and in the light of which certain of the 
methods may warrant special consideration. 

Undoubtedly, one of the prime essentials in the maintenance of the 
interest of the working force is that of consultation. If the term is interpreted 
in its broadest sense, it might be said that employee representation is based, 
primarily, on the principle of consultation. For the management of a company 
to meet the workers face to face for the consideration of their mutual prob- 
lems and to do this in a spirit of fairness and open-mindedness, is undoubtedly 
to make possible a better understanding of the task which is common to both 
management and workers. Such consideration can best be had by consultation 
and it cannot be doubted that the institution of Employee Representation offers 
an excellent opportunity for this consultation. 

From the survey of the methods being used to maintain the interest of 
the foremen it can be seen that a large number of companies have adopted 
means to enable the executives to hold consultation with the foremen. The 
personal interview with individual foremen is of course the most practical 
method, and many of the companies are using it. Foremen’s meetings and 
conferences, together with organized training courses for foremen, offer 
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splendid opportunities for consultation. As a rule, company executives are 
able to keep fairly close contact with the foremen simply by frequent visits 
to the shop, although the tremendous size of many companies precludes this 
in certain cases. 

Consultation with the workers is achieved through several mediums, 
notably the personal interview, through the executive’s active participation in 
the work of the representation plans, by allowing Employee Representation on 
the board of directors, by allowing the representation group to manage the 
business, by presenting company problems or the personal problems of cer- 
tain employees to the representation group, or through the executives’ partici- 
pation in the social affairs sponsored by the representation group. The plan of 
one company which requires each of its executives to get a certain number 
of personal interviews with employees daily undoubtedly has considerable 
merit. 

The second prime essential in the maintenance of interest is that of 
education. Not only must the work of the representation group itself be 
educational, but there should also be a constant program of education carried 
on in conjunction with the representation plan. This latter program of educa- 
tion may be represented by formal training courses or it may be carried on 
indirectly. The methods used by the companies to attain this educational 
feature of the representation plans are self-evident. 

Of the remaining essential elements which should be inculcated into every 
plan of Employee Representation, if the interest of the foremen and workers 
is to be maintained, three will be mentioned. Obviously, there are many more 
which apply to certain plans. 

It is evident if the foremen and workers are to maintain their essential 
concern in the representation plan, it is necessary that they be made to feel 
that the plan is their own. Regardless of whether or not the plan was 
sponsored by the management, the working force must look upon it as a 
fundamental right which they have earned and won. 

On the other hand, management must be careful to avoid the attitude 
that the plan of representation is something that has been given to the working 
force as a gift or plaything. The plan is something which management, also, 
has earned and won. It is a means to better understanding, better business, 
and must not be lightly looked upon. Above all, the executives must never 
betray a diminution of interest in the plan. No one can expect a working 
force to maintain its interest in a representation plan in which the management 
of the company has no real interest. 

Finally, it seems justifiable to state that the appointing of functional com- 
mittees is a method of maintenance of interest which can be applied to prac- 
tically every type of plan with good results. Practically all of the outstanding 
plans have this feature. 














